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MODERN EQUIPMENT for the 
UP-TO-DATE FINISHING PLANT 


@ Practically every machine from the Grey Room through the Finishing - 
Department and Calender Room if replaced according to TEXTILE’S lat- 
est design and construction would have Roller or Ball Bearings in every 
place or location where they could be used to advantage. @ In these 


BELOW IS A PARTIAL LIST OF MACHINES TEXTILE: IS Now 
OFFERING WITH ROLLER OR BALL BEARINGS = 


Textile’'s Modified Sanforizing Range, equipped throughout with Ball Bearings 


Jextile ng Machinery Co: 


New York Office 3 Southern Office 


50 Charch St. wi Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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SPECIALTIES 


CREAM SOFTENERS 
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o>—50%—75% — Full strengths 
made from highest quality Tallow. 


No fat separation. 


AQUASOL & CASTOSOL 
Grades and strengths of sulphonated 
castor oil to meet any requirements. 
High sulphonation. Complete solu- 


bility and acid resistance. 


SULPHONATED OLIVE OIL 


Complete solubility and acid resist- 
ance. No odor. Can be used for 


mineral oil and raw oil mixtures. 


SOLCORNOL 


Low cost, softens, wets out, scours, 


emulsifies mineral oils and raw oils. 
Order your textile specialties from one 


of the large sources with over forty years 


experience in their manufacture. 


AMERICAN 


CYANAMID « CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARKE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH 8 
NDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 


TREET, 
£2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER 1911, 
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The Cotton 


By C. T. Revere 
Of Munds, Winslow & Potter 


to cotton as distinguished from the more general 
economic influences, have predominated in the events 
of the week pertaining to this commodity. Practically all 
of these have been of a constructive character and not the 
least welcome one has been the sharp increase in domestic 
consumption as reported for January—-508,000 bales 
compared with 349,000 in December, and 470,000 in 
January last year. The volume of business in the goods 
markets and the price fixing activity among the mills give 
fairly strong indications that the current rate of consump- 
tiom’is keeping up with the record since the turn of the 
year. Sales of goods are reported 
t¢-be ahead of production, and 
thé volume of unfilled orders is 
siiggestive of continued mill ac- 
tivity. 
Judging from present indica- 
tions the outlook is favorable for 
the passage of a measure for 
compulsory crop control as set 
forth in the Bankhead bills in- 
troduced in the House and Sen- 
ate by the two legislators from 
Alabama. Viewed as otherwise 
than as an emergency expedient 
this proposal cannot be justified 
as sound economic policy. How- 
ever, there is a feeling through- 
out the cotton belt as well as the 
whole cotton trade that we have 
done just about enough fiddling 
with acreage reduction in an attempt to curt down the 
yield. The campaign of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration takes the form of a most tempting offer 
to induce the farmer to cut his acreage. When we get 
down to the basic proposition, however, the purpose be- 
hind these efforts is to cut down the yield in order to 
correct an unfavorable supply situation. Inasmuch as 
stocks of cotton are large and it is believed unwise to 
permit their increase, there is really no point in conduct- 
ing an aggressive and extensive campaign for curtailing 
acreage and then be confronted by a big crop resulting 
from heavy fertilization and intensive cultivation. 


Such a result, easily possible with favorable weather, 


| NTRINSIC DEVELOPMENTS, those relating particularly 


would represent a waste of funds wrung from consumers 
through the medium of the processing tax without ac- 
complishing the desired end. 

There would be under certain conditions an insuperable 
objection to the adoption of compulsory control. This 
objection would relately entirely to putting such a scheme 
into operation against the will of the producers. Ameri- 
can agriculture is not yet ready for autocracy, although 
there has been some diminution of that spirit which some 
lovel to call “rugged individualism.” The farmer, at 
least the cotton grower, seems to have shown some appre- 
ciation of governmental generosity. He has been made 
an offer of extraordinary benev- 
olence, but he also seems to 
have shown some appreciation 
of this generosity. 

The questionnaires that were 
sent out by the thousand, accord- 
ing to a statement by Secretary 
Wallace, brought in replies show- 
ing approximately 95 per cent in 
favor of compulsory crop control. 
It was pointed ou tbefore the 
House Committee hearings that 
these questionnaires might have 
gone largely to that element co- 
operating in the acreage reduc- 
tion plan and therefore did not 
wholly represent cotton belt sen- 
timent. We doubt if this can be 
received as an entirely valid ob- 
| jection. Those who co-operate 
loyally with the Department in the acreage reduction plan 
certainly are entitled to full protection from those who 
wish to pursue a policy of selfish individualism. 


According to latest reports from Washington, the 
President has taken a stand that seems fully in line with 
the sentiment among the vast majority of cotton growers 
and wishes to see the acreage reduction plan supplement- 
ed by compulsory crop control. If this proves as effective 
as designed, there is no reason to believe that the unfavor- 
able statistical position will not be speedily and drasti- 
cally corrected, The rise in prices should prove of great 
benefit to the South as a whole. 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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A PAGE DEVOTED TO HIS 
PROBLEMS 


by Harwood 


Inspiration From The 
Peasant 


One of the interesting developments in 
cottons this spring is the demand for rustic 
weaves and prints or woven designs sug- 
gesting the types used by peasants—a de- 
velopment due, no doubt, to the popularity 
of peasant linens which have aroused such 
keen interest in cruise and Southern resort 
fashions. As a result of this demand, cot- 
tons of rutsic weave have been developed 
very much resembling the linens, possessing 
the same roughness of quality, and spongy 
and wooly of feel. And these cottons imi- 
tate the linen not only in the weaves but 
also in the natural-linen-color grounds. 
The present fashion for ensembles of unre- 
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Rodier Novelty Cotton 


lated fabrics imdicates that cottons and 
linens may be boon companions in the com- 
ing season, and in view of this some manu- 
facturers are making selection easier by 
bringing out natural linen ground patterns 
and plain colors best suited to the com- 
bination. Ginghams and seersuckers in 
natural linen colored grounds are among 
the smarest. Combinations of the rustic 
cottons with any other cottons are also 
effective. 
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Sateen 


Will Organdies Lead Again? 


From Paris come reports indicating that 
organdies will be highly thought of for an- 
other year and will probably be the most 
widely featured cotton in the coming open- 
ings. They call forth the greatest discus- 
sion and provide the most exciting news 
for spring. In looking about one is im- 
pressed by the many varieties of novelties 
—everybody seems to be trying to outdo 
everybody else in bringing out some fancy 
that is smart and entirely different. 


The crinkled organdies are most abund- 
ant. The patterned idea is paramount this 
year, and, due to successful chemical ex 
periments, there seems to be no end to the 
variety possible in patterned effects. Stripes, 
checks and plaids are of great interest, and 
are being considered not only for tailored 
daytime dresses but also for evening wear. 
The roller and chemical points range from 
quaint small effects to dramatic treatments 
which will interest the more exclusive 
trade. 


Organdies in monotone, patterned by 
motifs in sheerer or heavier weave than the 
ground, are endorsed by Paul Marescot of 
Paris. In his collection, line checks and 
flowerets are the leading patterns—some of 
the organdies are cire and discreetly thread- 
ed with silver. Drop-stitch organdies are 
more numerous than a year ago and ac- 
cording to reports there has been a definite 
increase in demand for them the past few 
weeks. Although formerly they were used 
only for trimming purposes and blouses. 
they are now being considered for dresses 
for daytime and evening wear. Colored 
grounds, as well as white with the drop- 
stitch pattern defined by colored threads 
seem to be especially favored. Embroid- 
ered organdies and metal printed organdies 
are outstanding. 


This metal printing is also appearing on 
piques—very effective for evening packets, 
or gowns, or even for daytime wear. Piques 
in general are holding in importance—the 
basket weaves are fashionable for spring 
and particularly smart in white—the bird’s- 


COTTON FABRIC 


eye weaves promise to be more popular 
than ever. The makers of Marvelle Fab- 
rics, in assembling their pique group, have 
given attention to the fact that this year 
there will be a demand for heavier versions 
for coats and lighter weights for dresses. 
For coatings they play up the chevron and 
bird’s-eye weaves, also waffles, and lighter 
variations of these may be ordered for 
dresses if ensembles are being considered. 


On Fifth Avenue 


Corded weaves, and weaves with the 
woven-in tuck are steadily gaining strength. 
Lord & Taylor, Fifth Avenue, New York, 
have just received some very attractive 
corded seersuckers—some in monotone, 
blue, green, yellow, white, pink, with the 
cords running lengthwise and crosswise 
forming squares—others with colored cords 
in open ground. The sample of the latter 
type reproduced on this page is white with 
alternating blue and red cords. These are 
both high quality seersuckers, the former 


Corded Seersucker 


Seersucker Open Ground 


selling at 85 cents a yard, the latter at 60 
cents. 


We found at Lrod & Taylor’s a most in- 
teresting group of high quality cottons— 
both imported and domestic—for spring 
and summer. The novelty cotton from 
Rodier of Paris, shown here, is very color- 
ful—all the threads running crosswise are 
white, while the stripes are white, red and 
blue, with an occasional stripe formed by 
5 single threads of yellow, black, yellow, 
black and yellow. This is retailing at $2.95 
a yard. They are also showing some of 
the sateens which have excited considerable 
interest this spring. These are lightweight, 
remarkably like silk, and are printed with 
small flowers or novelty designs. The sat- 
een shown on this page is a light red 
ground with little flags of white with a tiny 
black square in each. 
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The Stafford 
Thread Cutter 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg S C 


. 
| 
q 
2 Because he realized the need of something to 
: prevent loose filling ends from being carried 
o back into the cloth after a bobbin transfer on 
a Feeler Looms, our Mr. Stafford—you all know 
: him as a Draper man since 1898—<invented the 
[hread Cutter that bears his name 
: it was born of necessity to cure a common 
trouble 
a, 
| Every Feeler Loom should have it because it 
has proved a sure cure for that trouble 
| it works this cure by cutting the hiling at the 
j tye of the Shuttl All Weavers know what 
that means 
lhe Midget Feeler, the Stafford [Thread Cutter and the 
new Ihread Cutting Temples we are now building make 
| up a trio of trouble-eliminators that will give you better 
cloth and le ss SO ‘onds 
MDADCD 
DRAPER CORPORATION 


In Dyeing and Finishing Plants 


PEAKING before the recent meeting oft he National 
S Association of Textile Dyers and Finishers, William 

F. Deady presented an interesting analysis of factors 
that lead to success in dealing with the human element in 
dyeing and finishing plants. While his remarks were 
directed as at the overseers in such plants, they will be 
found of interest to all superintendents and overseers. 
His address follows: 


As foremen, dyers and finishers, whether you work in a 
woolen mill, a cotton mill or any textile plant, you are all 
interested in the human side of your department as well 
as the machinery and methods. Being a human being 
yourself, you know the thoughts and feelings of the men 
under you react to different conditions. 

The old-time foreman cracked the whip. He knew he 
had the authority and what was authority for if not to be 
used when opportunity presented itself. The result was 
that the department was periodically thrown into tur- 
moil: ‘the workers had it in for him and also disliked the 
firm and gave him and the firm as little co-operation as 
possible. 


Fortunately for business this type of foreman is largely 
a thing of the past, but unfortunately there are still a 
large number of men who have charge of groups of work- 
ers who have not the true conception of themselves as 
foremen, but are mere bosses who regard themselves as 
commanders instead of leaders. 


Progressive firms want true foremen, both for their own 
profit as well as that of the man himself. They want 
men who think of themselves as teachers and leaders, not 
only as their groups as a whole, but of the individual 
members as well. They know the most profitable posses- 
sion of the foreman is not authority but the ability to 
shape and guide the thoughts of his workers and inspire 
them to give their best thought and effort to their job and 
to the department in which they work. 


Two things are necessary for this: first, the confidence 
and respect of the workers which complete mastery of the 
iob alone can give, and second, the successful foreman 
must be able to sell sound, right thinking to his workers 
and thereby displace wrong thinking, petty prejudices and 
wrong viewpoints. When he accomplishes this his men 
will give him intelligent, willing support because of his 
leadership and not accord him obedience on account of 
his authority, and this means a smoothly operating, inter- 
ested, heads-up dyehouse or finishing room. 

This type of leadership has to be developed. Very few 
men are born leaders; they are the exception to the rule. 
Most of us make progress and acquire leadership by care- 
ful study and constant daily practice. 

Human nature is a very strange thing when you study 
it. It is very much like an iceberg, only one-ninth of it is 
visible and the great mass, eight-ninths, is concealed be- 
neath the surface out of sight. It is the invisible part the 
foreman must study; he must not permit appearances to 
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Employee Management 
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lead him to false conclusions, but must be able to analyze 
and find the cause of faulty performance by an individual 
or the department as a whole. Then, knowing the cause, 
he must know the most effective remedy and how best to 
apply that remedy. 


To know what the worker is thinking and what causes 
that thinking is the foreman’s big problem because, due 
to the difference in viewpoint and experience, the worker 
may reach and usually does reach an entirely different 
conclusion than that which a higher executive or the fore- 
man would reach under the same circumstances. 

In all the many and varying conditions that arise in 
the day’s work and in the midst of the conflicting per- 
sonal problems of the worker, which complicate matters, 
a broad understanding of human nature is required on 
the part of the foreman to enable him to put his finger on 
the cause of the trouble, whether it be in the individual 
or the group, and the tact, good judgment and self-confi- 
dence in applying correctives measures in exactly the 
right way. 

More dissatisfaction, ill feeling and dislike which result 
in loss of effectiveness are caused by a foreman who is not 
equipped to get down beneath the surface and chart the 
submerged eight-ninths of his workers’ nature. 


At this time the question arises in the minds of many, 
‘How can I know what thoughts run through my workers’ 
minds?” I have ten, twenty or fifty men, whatever the 
case may be, in my department. I have no time to per- 
sonally analyze each man every day. My job is to keep 
the machines running and turn out the work. If a man 
cannot do it right, replace him with one’who can. This 
represents the boss type of foreman I previously men- 
tioned and he generally has a high labor turnover. 

You are right, the foreman cannot interview each work- 
er personally every day, but you can generally plan your 
work in advance so that several times a day you can walk 
through your department and if you know your job thor- 
oughly you can generally tell at a glance whether each 
man is up to standard. If your department is properly 
laid out this will be a comparatively easy matter. If the 
department is not laid out as it should be you, as man- 
ager, can have it made so. You are really a manager of a 
business within a business. Most every firm is, in fact, 
a group of smaller firms united to accomplish a common 
end. Your capital is represented by the space your de- 
partment occupies, plus the cost of equipment, plus the 
overhead expense, plus the value of the goods you dye or 
finish, plus the chemicals, dyes and finishing materials 
you use. 

These are, however, but the tools; the important thing 
is how well the workers are able to apply these tools and 
how effective the methods they use, how harmoniously 
they work together to a common end. The firm supplies 
you with the money in the form of payroll, materials and 
equipment. You have to supply the technique of method 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Labor Board Decision 


Upholds Shelby Mill 


The Cotton Textile National Industrial Relations 
Board has handed down a decision sustaining the man- 
agement in the controversy which almost precipitated a 
strike of the 400 employees of the Cleveland Cloth Mills 
at Shelby. 

A strike on February 5th was only averted by an 
agreement by the management to continue former work- 
ing conditions pending a final decision of the question. 

“T am highly gratified that the national board has sus- 
tained our view that we are treating our employees fairly. 
as of course we want to treat them fairly and I believe 
that now there will be no more controversy,’ declared 
former Governor O. Max Gardner, who, together with 
O. M. Mull, former State Democratic chairman, owns the 
mill. 

The decision, which was made by the national board, 
settles in favor of the mill the major question of a change 
from five to six looms for each weaver, but leaves to fur- 
ther adjudication by the State board certain questions of 
detail. 

The national board is composed of Robert W. Bruere, 
Palisades, N. Y., chairman; Maj. George L. Berry, Press- 
man’s Home, Tenn., representing labor, and B. E. Geer, 
Greenville, S. C., representing the textile industry. 

The State board is now composed of Prof. T. S. John- 
son, Raleigh, chairman; E. C. Dwelle, Charlotte, repre- 
senting the industry, and W. C. Watson, of Salisbury, 
who has been appointed the new representative of labor. 

The decision was based on findings of fact made by 
the State board on February 5th at which W. E. Googe, 
Southern representative of the American Federation of 
Labor, represented labor. It was stated that both the 
findings of fact and the order were unanimous decisions. 


Boarp’s ORDER 


The order of the National board follows: 

“I. Agreements entered into by employees and man- 
agement in good faith should be honored. In view of the 
record the management of the Cleveland Cloth Mills was 
justihed in believing that it had a right to change from 
five to six of the hand changing looms when the condi- 
tions of the agreement of October 2nd had been fulfilled. 
The State board acting as a fact finding agency submits 
on the evidence that on January 31, 1934, the manage- 
ment had fulfilled its part of the agreement. The Na- 
tional board, therefore, declares that the management has 
the right to go from five to six of these looms and that on 
the evidence this carries with it the right to assign seven 
of the automatic looms to a weaver. 

“2. Whereas, in this case, the modification of the 
work load is recognized by management and employees as 
a proper subject of controversy and conference under 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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“Standard Everywhere” 


.. . quality dyestuffs 
backed by helpful 
co-operative service! 


The entire experience of 58 years’ association 
with every phase of textile processing and 
the complete resources of the Campbell lab- 
oratories are at your disposal to help you 
solve any problem relative to dyeing or proc- 
essing. 


® Samples and prices of any 


product sent on request. 


The CAMEL line: 


ACEKO (Acid) 
AMIDINE (Direct) 


SOL-AMIDINE 
(Lt-Past Direct) 


AMIDAZO (Develop) 
KROMEKO (Chrome) 
CHROMAZINE and 


CHROMACID (for 
(Textile Printing) 


ETHONIC (Level 
Dyeing Acid) 
CAMACYL (Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 
(for Actate Silks) 
AMALTHION 
(Sulphur) 
LAVOSAL (Past to Salt 
Water and Washing) 


CAMPBELL 


American Dyestuff and Textile Oil Manufacturers 


Established 1876 
New York City 


Branches and Warehouses: 


Concord, N. C. Philadelphia 
Boston Providence Chicago 


75 Hudson St. 
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Human Management 
(Continued from Page 6) 


and the ability to handle men. Your salary should be 
figured on a percentage basis of this capital, plus your 
ability as manager. 


As each man starts to work in your department you 
unconsciously analyze him;; we all do this to every per- 
son we meet for the first time, and he is classified and 
tucked away in the back of our brain for future use. The 
more we come in contact with that person the more we 
add to, or subtract from, that classification. Consequently 
the longer a man works for you, the more knowledge you 
have about his ability, his traits, his weaknesses, his 
faults; in fact, everything that goes to make up his, shall 
we say, personality. 


Consequently, when you have taught a worker how you 
want certain work done and you lay out a definite amount 
of this work for him to do, you know from your past 
experience what actions he should go through to do that 
work, therefore, as I have said, just a glance now and 
then at him will tell you whether or not he is up to the 
standard you have set for him, in your mind. Many 
times you can survey a whole group of workers in this 


manner and can detect anything wrong almost immedi- 
ately. 


When anything out of the ordinary is detected, then 
your tact on handling the situation comes into play. 
Sometimes your mere presence or a few friendly words 
are all that is necessary. Sometimes you have to question 
the man. Then you may find that he has sickness at 
home, he may be worrying over a financial matter, he 
may have misunderstood your instructions or you may 
not have taught him the proper method of handling that 
particular work. He may not be feeling well, or any one 
or more of the many things that can happen in that line 
of work has happened. When you do find out the exact 
cause, reason with him and explain, if you can, how such 
a thing happened and how to correct it. Start him back 
on the right road again. If it happens to be sickness or 
worry sympathize with him or advise him how to over- 
come it as the case may be. 


Always give the man a chance to correct his own mis- 
takes if he can first, as it will teach him far more than if 
you or someone else steps in and does it for him. As I 
previously said, classify your men as regards their ability 
and plan your work accordingly. The most exacting 
work give to the men you know can handle it. Some men 
are quick to learn and some of this type also forget as 
quickly, while other men are slow at learning but what 
they have learned, they retain. If your department han- 
dies a variety of work or has many different operations of 
course you should aim to teach as many workers as possi- 
ble the various types, or, as you would say, make them 
all-round men. At least, select certain key men in this 
manner in case of sickness or sudden demand for certain 
work. “The strength of a team is in its substitutes” is 
an old saying on the gridiron and on the diamond. Pre- 
paredness for emergencies is as necessary in business as it 
is in sports. If you have one or more assistants in your 
department to help you direct the work, teach them all 
you can in the fundamentals of their respective jobs. 
Pass on to them as rapidly as they can absorb the details 
of your work, as no foreman can get the best results from 
his department when he is buried in the details that some 
understudy should be doing. Thus, free from details, you 
have more time to think, to plan, and to look for ideas 
that may improve your-department. 
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Speaking of ideas, encourage your workers to submit 
ideas. Many ideas of incalculable worth lie unused in the 
brains of workers. How to get them out and use them is 
of vital importance to every foreman. History pages are 
filled with names of commonplace workers, to whom an 
idea meant future wealth and distinction. Henry Ford 
was a mechanic, Edison a telegraph operator, Wanamaker 
a push-cart peddler, Carnegie a mill hand and Westing- 
house a machinist. You may have a man of this type in 
your department. When an assistant or a worker submits 
an idea that can be used to advantage give him credit for 
it. The more skill your department shows the higher 
rating you should have with your superiors. A good dyer 
or finisher has to depend a great deal on the skillful han- 
dling of the machinery and materials by his workers. 
The wrong dye or weight of dye, the wrong temperature 
or time, the wrong chemicals, or improper cleaning out of 
a machine from a previous lot will cause untold trouble 
and many times spoils good entirely. 


Now let us get back to your assistant or second hand 
as we call him in the mill. Allow him all the responsi- 
bility he can properly handle. Make him feel he is a real 
help to you, which he should be. Then, if an opportunity 
presents itself, so you may step up a rung in the ladder 
in your plant, you know you have some one to fill your 
place, or if you happen to be out sick or on a vacation it 
is pleasant to know your department is carrying on as 
usual under his supervision. Of course, I know petty 
jealousies often creep into situations of this kind, but if 
the second hand is the right type of man he will realize 
that the foreman has allowed him certain privileges to 
improve himself and prepare himself for the future. 


As the foreman must strive to have co-operation and 
harmony throughout his department, he must also co- 
operate with his superiors and fellow foremen so that the 
plant as a whole will function harmoniously. Many 
times friction between departments passing the buck as 
we say, or between a foreman and his superiors results in 
the plant being just another plant instead of a leader in 
the industry. Before any man can expect to be a leader 
of other men, he must first learn to control his own per- 
sonality. By personal control, I do not mean that any 
foreman should submit to every whim or suggestion of 
any superior or fellow foreman. If you know you are 
right on any particular problem and have sufficient proof 
for your conviction, don’t let anyone sway your judg- 
ment. All men are human, therefore subject to error, but 
the man that profits by his own errors or those of his 
fellow men is the one that rises above the crowd. 


Poor leadership in human relations will wreck a plant 
much quicker than good leadership can build one up. 
Carnegie once remarked, “Burn my buildings, wreck my 
machinery, but leave my personnel intact and I will re- 
build a better plant on the ashes of the old.” 


Today we have as a model one of the most outstanding 
examples of human leadership at work on a large scale. 
A man who knows human nature, a man who has devel- 
oped a most enviable personality, a man who has studied 
his job and knows what’s wrong with the machinery and 
methods, a man who delegates details to the men under 
him and keeps his mind opened to ideas and their devel- 
opment, a man who overcame a great physical handicap 
and made good as head of a large department and was 
promoted to the greatest job on earth, the Presidency of 
the United States. After holding Mr. Roosevelt up as a 
living model, let me close with this thought: 


The man who wins is the man who is not afraid of 
obstacles, but by training and study has earned the 
knowledge of their solution. 
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.WE SELL EM 


YOU CAN ALWAYS DEPEND ON F. P. YARNS 


Who cares whether yarns of hunting prowess are 
dependable or not? 4 But with cotton yarns it is 


different. On them hinges the economy of 
manufacturing operations and the salability of 
merchandise. § You can depend on Franklin 
Process yarn offerings, for they come from 
reputable spinners who standardize quality 
from one spinning to the next. § These offer- 
ings include all popular counts and qualities 
(most of which are carried in stock), natural, 


bleached or colored, in almost any standard put- 
up. Recommendations, samples, prices on request. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Yarn Merchants and Yarn Dyers. Also Manufacturers 
of Glazed Yarns and Machines for Dyeing and 
Bleaching Yarns in the Package Form, Cotton and 
Wool Raw Stock, Worsted Tops and Worsted Yarn 
on jackspools, also Machines for Soaking Silk. 
Main Office and Plant at Providence, R. 1. Branch 
Plants at Philadelphia, Pa., Greenville, S. C., and 
Chattanooga, Tenn. New York Rep., 40 Worth Street 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


COTTON YARNS AND CUSTOM YARN DYEING 
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Notice of 


Receivers Sale 
of 


Aileen Mills, Inc. 


Under and by virtue of an order duly entered by 
his Honor John M. Oglesby, Resident Judge of the 
Fifteenth Judicial District, on the 8th day of Jan- 
uary, 1934, in the civil action pending in Montgom- 
ery County entitled “David Clark, Plaintiff, vs. The 
Aileen Mills, Inc., Defendant,” in which action the 
undersigned has heretofore been duly appointed 
Receiver of Aileen Mills, Inc., the undersigned will 
at Noon on the 17th day of March, 1934, at the 
plant of Aileen Mills, Inc., in Biscoe, N. C., and at 
the front door of said plant, offer for sale at auction, 
to the highest bidder for cash, 


All Assets, Both Real and 
Personal, Belonging to The 
Aileen Mills, Inc., Biscoe, N.C. 


Under the orders of the Court the undersigned is 
directed not to receive any bid from any person un- 
less such person shall have deposited with the un- 
dersigned, before the sale, either $10,000 in cash or 
a certified check payable to the undersigned and 
drawn upon a solvent bank or trust company in like 
amount. The qualifying deposit of any bidder who 
becomes the last and highest bidder shall be applied 
toward the payment of the purchase price by such 
bidder and all other qualifying deposits made by 
unsuccessful bidders shall be returned to them at 
the conclusion of the auction. In case any bidder 
who is declared to be the highest bidder by the 
undersigned shall fail to complete his bid and pay 
the purchase price, in accordance with the terms of 
the Court’s order, or shall fail to comply with any 
order of the Court relating to the payment of such 
purchase price, then the qualifying deposit of such 
bidder shall be applied to the payment of the ex- 
penses of the first sale and all resales and toward 
making good any deficiency or loss in case the prop- 
erty shall be sold at a less price at a resale, and to 
such other purposes as the Court may direct. 


A report of the sale will be made to His Honor 
John M. Oglesby and His Honor will, on the 2nd 
day of April, 1934, at 2:00 o’clock P. M., at the 
Court House in Shelby, N. C., determine whether or 
not the sale held hereunder shall be confirmed, at 
which time counsel representing all interested par- 
ties may appear and be heard. 


February 12th, 1934. 


D. D. Bruton 
Receiver of Aileen Mills, Inc. 


February 22, 1934 


PERSONAL NEWS 


P. H. Hanes, head of the P. H. Hanes Knitting Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Code Authority of the knit underwear indus- 
try. 

J. S. Brannon, of Aiken Mills, Langley, 5. C., is now 
assistant superintendent of the Eagle and Phenix Mills, 
Columbus, Ga. 

M. H. Bruce, who has been with the Pepperell Man- 
ufacturing Company, Lindale, Ga., has returned to his 
former position as overseer of weaving at Steele’s Mills, 
Cordova, N. C. 

N. A. Laney has accepted the position of one of the 
overseers of silk weaving at the Eton Mills, Shelby, N. 
C., succeeding V. B. Splawn. 


a 


J. N. Whitworth is now one of the overseers of cotton 
weaving at the Eton Mills, Shelby, N. C., succeeding D. 
W. Carlan. 


E. B. Brannon, until recently with the Edna Mills 
Corporation, Reidsville, N. C., has accepted a position as 
traveling representative for the Eclipse Textile Devices 
Company, Elmira, N. Y., in the Southern territory. 

Harold Brett, who served 25 years with Hunter Man- 
ufacturing and Commission Company, and its successor, 
Southeastern Cottons, Inc., has resigned and will soon 
announce his new plans. 


Henry Roediger, native of Charlotte, has been. elected 
a vice-president of the Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va. For years he was head of the raw 
cotton buying department of the mills. 

P. W. Jones, former prominent district life imsurance 
representative of a large life insurance company, has been 
elected vice-president and sales manager of the Etowah 
Manufacturing Company, makers of cotton garments. 

Cason J. Callaway, president of the Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga., has been temporarily elected chairman of 
the board of regents of the University of Georgia—the 
oldest State University in the United States. He is a 
graduate of the University of Virginia. 

W. W. Watt, for many years associated with Fred H. 
White, of Charlotte, N. C., well known machinery sales 
agent, but who has been with the Gaston County Dyeing 
Machine Company for some time, has returned to Mr. 
White’s organization. The agency represents Abingdon 
Textile Machinery Company, C. G. Sargent’s Sons Cor- 
poration, Tolhurst Machine Works, and others. 

R. W. Boys, formerly of Holyoke, Mass., and more 
recently agent and general manager of Green River Mills, 
Inc., Tuxedo, N. C., was elected president and, treasurer 
at the annual meeting of the directors of the corporations 
following the stockholders’ meeting. L. M. Carpenter, 
Spindale, was elected vice-president; G. F. Williams, of 
Greenville, S. C., vice-president and assistant treasurer 
and W. E. Bates, of Tuxedo, secretary. 


OBITUARY 
OTIS W. DAVIS 


Greensboro, N. C.—-Otis W. Davis, assistant purchas- 
ing agnet at the Proximity Manufacturing Company, died 
here last Friday after a very brief illness. He was 29 
years old and had been with the mill company since he 
was 16, having started as office boy. He had won steady 
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promotion and was made assistant purchasing agent some | [fF 
time ago. Mr. Davis was held in high esteem by the | | 
officials of the company and by a large number of travel- | 

> i ing men who call at his office. He is survived by his | ff 
wife, one daughter, his mother and five brothers. | 


Dirty, Unkempt 
Grounds 
Breed Discontent 


PAUL DALE 


Hickory, N. C.—Paul Dale, age 22, a son of Adam 
Dale, overseer at the Hickory Spinning Company, Hick- 
ory, N. C., was killed when his motorcycle left the road 
near Hickory last Sunday. He was an employee of one 
of the hosiery mills at Valdese. 


The shorter work week means more | 
hours OUTSIDE the factory for your work- | 
ers. The beautifying of mill and village | 


Monaghan and Pelzer Teams Win 


Tournament 


The team from Monaghan Mills of Victor-Monaghan 
Company won the Class A Boys championship and the 
girls from Pelzer Manufacturing Company won the Class 
A Girls championship in the Fourteenth Annual Southern 
Basketball Tournament, played in Textile Hall, Green- 


grounds is a more important factor than ] 
ever before in helping to keep these workers | 
happy and contented. 


It is surprising what a few well placed 
trees, hedges and shrubs will do, and the 


ville, last week. Monaghan boys defeated Winnsboro in 
the finals. The Pelzer girls regained the championship 
which they held two years ago by winning from Lyman 
girls’ team in the final match. 

The complete list of winners in the various classes 1s 
as follows: 

Class A Boys—-Monaghan—-Championship. 

Class A Boys—Winnsboro Mills—Runner-Up. 

Class A Boys—Proximity—Consolation (Greensboro, 


| 

| cost is small. Why not let us send one of 

| 
N. C.) 


our men to go over the matter with you? 


Lindley Nurseries 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Class B Boys—Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C.—Cham- Pomona, - - - 


pions. 
Class B Boys—Woodside Mills—Consolation. 
Class C Boys—-Judson Mills—Championship. | 


| 
| 
Landscape Department 
| 
| 


KAS new fine 


Class C Boys—Dunean Mills—-Consolation. 
| Class A Girls—Pelzer Mfg. Co.—Championship. 
5 Class A Girls—Pacific Mills, Lyman—Runner-Up. 


Class A Girls—Dunean Mills—Consolation. 
Class B Girls—Katterman-Mitchell Co.—-Champions, 


i Stanley, N. C. 
Class B Girls—Renfrew—Consolation. 
110 Pound—Union Bleachery—Champions. m = m 
110 Pound—Monaghan—-Consolation. ulti fila ent extra dull 
: New Dronsfield Catalog Y A R N . 
The new general catalog, 15th edition, of Dronsfield 
Bros., Ltd., Oldham, England, has just been issued. It 
af idea 0 orming not only a machinery cata UE; ut as a multi-filament yarns in highly styled fabrics, 
sort of text book for cotton and woolen spinning mills. ts adding te 
OS[e si Aynuenb in bright and medium dull yarns two new 
has been compiled to assist cotton mill executives in pre- high filament extra dull yarns — 100 denier, 
paring necessary data for the equipment of their plants. 60 filament Matella and 150 denier, 90 
Included in the catalog also is information relative to the filament Engle. 
Dronsfield patent auto-feeder “needle point” grinder. | 
The catalog also describes the new patent cork roll 
grinder from Dronsfield, which is brought out to meet | in 100 
the increasing use of cork rolls. Gantes 40 filament and 150 denier 40 and 60 
— filaments. A loyal clientele who appreciate 
Textile Clubs Hold Banquet and appearance 
© fine fabrics by the use of Periglo yarn will 
now welcome Enka's development of these 
«}- Greenville, S. C.— The textile clubs of the spinning and | new high Masset exe Gil Soin. AMERICAN 
he carding departments of Poe Manufacturing Company en- | EFNKA 
Se joyed a banquet Tuesday night. C. Walker Wright, gen- | | 
éral manager of the plant, J. B. Garrett, superintendent, | 
Ak and Earle Stall, another textile official of Greenville, were | American Enka Corporation 


speakers. Roy Wilson, overseer for the spinning club, 271 CHURCH ST., N. Y. © PROVIDENCE, R. |. « ENKA, N.C. 
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If This Man Needs Help, 
Why Not Your 


This man is typical of hundreds of leading medical men. He 
holds degrees from several of the most highly rated medical 
institutions and his opinion on many medical subjects is ac- 
cepted without question by his colleagues. 

And yet this man does not hesitate to consult with his col- 
leagues almost daily on some phase of medicine or surgery 
which is foreign to his daily routine. He knows that no one 
can be entirely self sufficient in such a diversified field. 


Why then should a textile processing executive hesitate to 
seek the opinions of others on some new textile finishing, sizing 
or softening problem which is foreign to fis daily routine? 
Textile chemistry today rivals medicine in its diversification. 
No one man can know everything about it. 


The wise processing executive therefore is he who seeks the 
opinion of broad outside experience in solving his processing 
problems. 


Arnold-Hoffman offers such an experience gained in more 
than a century of service to all branches of the textile industry. 
This service is free to all users of A-H Products, actual or 
potential. Call in our local representative the next time you 
strike a knotty processing problem. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Established 1815. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


New York Boston 
Philadelphia Charlotte 


Sizing Gums and Compounds - Soluble Gums 
Softeners - Soluble Oils - Tallow -Waxes- Soaps 


Flour - Dextrines - Starches - Pigment Colors 
and Lakes - Ammonia « Acids - Blue Vitriol 
Borax + Bichromate of Soda - Bichromate 
of Potash - Liquid Chlorine - Chloride of 
Lime + Caustic Soda (solid or flaked). 
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Mill Gets Decision in Labor Dispute 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Section XVII of the cotton textile code, the National 
board recommends that it be so made the subject of con- 
ference by the mill committee, sufficiently in advance of 
the effective date of the proposed change to afford oppor- 
tunity for adequate review by the State and National 
board without prejudice to the interest of management or 
employee. The board recognizes, however, that there are 
occasions when it is necessary for the management to 
modify the work load to meet a business emergency, and 
that such occasion would warrant effective action subject 
to subsequent conference and review under Section XVII. 
In no case, however, should the modification of the work 
load be made an excuse for a lockout or a strike until all 
means of conference and adjustment under Section XVII 
of the cotton textile code have been exhausted. 


MODIFICATION INVOLVED 


“3. While the proposal of the management to go from 
five to six of the hand-changing looms is substantially in 
accord with the gareement between management and em- 
ployees arrived at on October 2, 1933, when the manage- 
ment reduced the number of these looms per weaver from 
six to five, it does, nevertheless, involve certain modifica- 
tions with respect to “seconds” “bonuses for good work,” 
etc., as compared with the arrangement in effect before 
October 2, 1933. Moreover, while it is agreed that the 
number of employees in the Cleveland Cloth Mill in- 
creased from 323-in January, 1933, to 494 in January, 
1934, the return from five to six would deprive 16 weav- 
ers of work, while only two new weavers would be re- 
quired for the operation of the automatic looms, operat- 
ing at seven looms per weaver. 


According to the record of facts, the management ex- 
pressed the belief that owing to normal labor turnover 
and to the possibility of putting into operation looms now 
standing idle it would be able to re-employ the 16 weav- 
ers so displaced within the near future, but it was not 
prepared to guarantee such re-employment. 


“For these and related reasons the national board rec- 
ommends that all details of the subject in controversy not 
explicitly covered by this determination shall be dealt 
with in conference by the mill committee and that a 
comprehensive report be presented to the chairman of the 
cotton textile State industrial relations board for North 
Carolina and to this board a month from this date.” 


Important Code Conference 


Greenville, S. C-—The National Cotton Textile Code 
Committee will meet in Washington the first week in 
March to consider a number of important matters with 
regard to workers in all classifications under codes, T. M. 
Marchant, president of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association and a member of the code group, an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Marchant, who is also president of Victor-Mona- 
ghan Mills, and R. E. Henry, head of Dunean Mill and 
a member of the committee, both plan to attend the con- 
ference. 


Although Mr. Marchant made no specific statement 
with regard to matters that might come up at the meet- 
ing, which was postponed from the scheduled date of 
February 15th, it was understood from a recent state- 
ment by Stuart W. Cramer, of Cramerton, N. C., textile 
executive, that still shorter hours and higher wages for 
workers, recently suggested, would be discussed at 
length. 
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The superior finishing qualities of Perkins Calender Rolls are the natural 
result of the longest and broadest experience in the highly specialized art 
of making calender rolls. 


Refills and remakes include the rolls of any manufacture, domestic or 
foreign, for any application in the textile industry. 


‘ B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC., HOLYOKE, MAss. 
Engineers and Manufacturers 
nos NO CALENDER CAN BE BETTER THAN THE ROLLS IN IT 
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Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Davip CLARK. 
D. H. Ja— 
Junius M. Sarre 


Managing Editor 
Associate Editor 
Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance... CO 
Other Countries in Postal Union. SSR 
Single Copies — 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Textile Journal Advocates 
30-Hour Week 


HE AMERICAN DyestUFF REPORTER has 
joined hands with the labor unions in their 
effort to secure a 30-hour week. 
In an editorial in their last issue the Reporter 
comes out openly for the 30-hour week. 


Consumers are already complaining about the 
advance in the price of textiles which has re- 
sulted from the processing tax and the 40-hour 
week coupled with its necessary minimum wage. 

To reduce the working week to 30 hours 
would advance the cost of the production of tex- 
tiles very sharply because the minimum weekly 
wage could not and should not be reduced and 
the overhead and wages would be divided by 30 
instead of 40 hours. 


A still further advance in textiles or, at least, 
such an advance as would be necessary to cover 
the costs incident to reducing the working week 
to 30 hours, would undoubtedly reduce sales. 


No one can seriously maintain that 40 hours, 
or even 48 hours, is longer than a man should 
work in a textile plant, or that 30 hours is a rea- 
sonably long work week. 


The Reporter argues upon one hand that the 
30-hour week would mean the employment of 
more people while on the other hand they argue 
that with the 40-hour week there may ultimately 
be overproduction. 

We are at a loss to understand how the opera- 
tion of a mill 30 hours would require more em- 
ployees than operating 40 hours or how two 30- 
hour shf\s would employ more than two 40-hour 
shifts. 


If there is t« be three 30-hour shifts instead of 
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two 40-hour shifts, which would be the only 
method of employing more people, production 
would be increased, and yet the Reporter advo- 
cates the 30-hour week as one of the means of 
preventing overproduction. 


The American Dyestuff Reporter has joined 
hands with the labor unions in advocating some- 
thing which, if put into effect, will do serious in- 
jury to the textile industry. 


The Shelby Decision 


goss we were at Shelby, N. C., a few weeks 
ago we were told that payment of dues by 
union members, in that section, were declining 
at a very rapid rate. 


We remarked to our informers “If such is the 
case you can depend upon. there being a strike 
at some Shelby mill within a few weeks.” 


For over thirty years there were labor unions 
in New England textile mills and at the end of 
that time over 7,000,000 spindles had been dis- 
mantled and there was only one cotton mill, of 
any size, which dealt with labor unions as such. 


Those who profited personally by the collec- 
tion of dues, found that the only way to revive 
payments, when they declined, was by framing 
up a disturbance and a strike. 


The same plan will operate in the South, and 
in order, for those who live on union dues, to 
hold their jobs, both the employees.and the mills 
must suffer losses at frequent intervals. 


A mill in Shelby, in which weavers had been 
handling six looms, changed temporarily to five 


looms per weaver because of coarser goods and 


temporarily inferior yarns. 


The weavers admit that there was an agree- 
ment that they were to go back to six looms 
when lighter fabrics were put on but that agree- 
ment, like hundreds of similar agreements made 
in New England mills, was ignored when it was 
necessary to use a strike as the means of reviv- 
ing the collection of dues. 


The strike was threatened and the matter 
heard by North Carolina Industrial Relations 
Board and the decision appealed to the National 
Industrial Textile Relations Board. 


The decision was 100 per cent in favor of the 
mill and contains two significant statements: 


That agreements entered into between employee and 


employer should be honored. 


In no case should modification of work load be an ex- 
cuse for a lockout or strike until all means of conference 
are exhausted. 

We believe that all fair-minded people will 
approve those observations. 
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The men who collect dues accomplished their 
purpose, which was the temporary revival of the 
payment of dues at Shelby, and little do they 
care about honoring agreements. 


Government To Be In Furniture 
Business 


furniture factories have not yet 
recovered from the depression and many 
lack orders with which to give full time employ- 
ment, the U. S. Senate, under the insistence of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, or rather Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, has voted 34 to 29 to 
build a government owned furniture factory in 
West Virginia. 

It seems that Mrs. Roosevelt took a trip into 
West Virginia and decided that some of the min- 
ers needed more regular employment. 


Therefore the money of taxpayers is to be 
expended for a government owned and operated 
furniture factory and miners are to be put on 
the Federal payroll while legitimate furniture 
workers at Grand Rapids, Mich., High Point, 
N. C., and other points are without work. 

Some people are beginning to question wheth- 
er or not all the wisdom in the United States is 
concentrated in one man and one woman. 


Tax Free Paper Sacks 


we the processing tax of 4.2 was put on 
cotton goods, there was a promise that a 
compensating tax would be put on all competing 
products such as rayon, jute and paper, but up 
to the present time that promise has been 
evaded. 


We have on our desk two paper bags now 
being used by flour mills. One of them pays a 


‘compensating tax of $6.00 per 1,000 bags while 


the other pays no compensating tax whatever. 


The “no tax” bag is entirely practical from 
the standpoint of handling flour and the paper 
manufacturers are selling hundreds of thousands 
of them where cotton cloth sacks would be used 
if it were not for the processing tax. 


The paper manufacturers lobby, aided no 
doubt by the powerful jute lobby, juggled the 
wording of the compensating tax measure, so 
that they can sell a bleached paper bag without 
any compensating tax. 

There is a tax of 2.04 cents per pound on 
“paper into multi-walled paper bags” and a tax 
of 3.36 cents per pound on “coated paper into 
coated paper bags” but the benevolent paper 
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By Ronan, in The American Machinist. 


manufacturers juggled things so that there was 
no tax on bleached bags. 

Bag manufacturers can not buy cotton sheet- 
ings because they can not sell cotton bags to 
flour mills in competition with bleached paper 
bags. 

Manufacturers of sheetings for bag purposes 
can not pay a processing tax of 4.2 cents per 
pound and compete with “‘no tax” paper sacks. 

The paper manufacturers lobby have certain- 
ly put one over on the cotton manufacturers. 


The St. Canal 


NE of the briefs filed, before the Senate 
Committee, in opposition to the praposed 
St. Lawrence Canal says: 

Expert engineers of international reputation certify 
that the cost of the project will be double that of the esti- 
mate. Instead of the cost being $543,429,000, the com- 
pleted project will eventually cost more than one billion 
dollars. In this connection it was shown that the over- 
head cost during the life of the bonds would be $27,171,- 
450 per year; $74,000 per day, or $3,100 per hour on 
only the estimate of the engineers. 

Over 90 per cent of the St. Lawrence Canal, 
which President Roosevelt is urging Congress to 
build, will be located in Canada and that coun- 
try will receive most of the benefit from the ex- 
penditures. 

The erection of the unnecessary canal will 
place upon the backs of the taxpayers of this 
country an additional burden of $27,000,000 per 
year and we are opposed to same. 
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Section of the largest 
Single cotton weave room 
in the South. Note even 
distribution of light and 
clarity of details made poss:- 
ble by Cooper Hewitt Mercury- 
Vapor Lamps. 


improves weave-shed production 


There is scarcely a Cooper Hewitt mercury- 
vapor lamp now in use that did not have to 
prove its value in dollar and cents. And where 
they have been tried, the number of these 
lamps has grown from an experimental hand- 
ful to several hundred in a single mill . . . 
Typical of such a swing to Cooper Hewitts is 
the following record of the purchases made 


during a six year period by a large Southern 
cotton mill.* 


REPEAT ORDERS ARE THE BEST PROOF 
OF SATISFACTION 


Year No. of Orders No. of Lamps 
1927 
1928 
1932 6 86 
706 lamps 


A trial of Cooper Hewitts will be an important 
step toward lower production costs in your 
mill. Write today for full information about 
a thirty day trial (longer if you wish) in your 
own mill without obligation to purchase. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 855 


Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. *Name on request. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


584A Copr, 1984, Genera! Electric Vapor Lamp Ov. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


Ev.kin, N. C.—The operatives of the Chatham Blanket 
Mill here have been granted a 5 per cent increase in pay. 
The raise was made possible by a sizable increase in busi- 
ness, officials of the company said. 

Cuartotre, N. C.—The Chadwick-Hoskins Company 
of Charlotte directors have ordered payment of two past 
due 4 per cent semi-annual dividends on the preferred 
stock. It was learned here that the board designated 
February 15th and March 15th as the dates for payment. 

Be_tmMont, N. C.—Reflecting the important improve- 
ment experienced in the past year, the Linford Mills of 
Belmont, one of the Lineberger group, has paid a divi- 
dend of 2 per cent to its stockholders. A number of 
other textile manufacturing companies in this section, 
including several others at Belmont, recently have paid 
dividends. 


RaLeicu, N. C.—The State Board of Assessments last 
week heard appeals for adjustment of tax assessments on 
property in Cleveland, Ashe and Alamance counties. 
Bonnie Cotton Mill, Kings Mountain, asked that its 
valuation be reduced from $166,000 to $100,000. Mau- 
ney Mills, Kings Mountain, asked reduction of $120,000 
from $175,000. 


Burirncton, N. C.—Lexington Throwing Company, 
with principal office at Burlington, has filed a certificate 
of incorporation in the office of Secretary of State Stacey 
W. Wade, at Raleigh, N. C., to carry on the business of 
throwing silk and rayon and of textile spinners, weavers, 
dyers, etc. Authorized capital stock $100,000, subscrib- 
ed stock $300 by W. S. Coulter, L. C. Allen and Eva 
Burke Clapp, all of Burlington. 


Tuxepo, N. C.—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Green River Mills, Inc., the following offi- 
cers were elected: R. W. Boys, president and treasurer; 
L. M. Carpenter and G. F. Williams, vice-presidents, and 
W. E. Bates, secretary. The following board of directors 
was chosen: B. F. Dew, Richmond, Va.; L. M. Carpen- 
ter, Spindale; E. W. Montgomery, Greenville; G. F. Wil- 
liams, Greenville, and R. W. Boys, Tuxedo. 


Datias, Tex.—Powdrell & Alexander, nationally 
known curtain manufacturers, have opened a branch plant 
here. The company operates fabric plants in New Eng- 
land, and is one of the largest of its kind in the country. 
R. W. Gish, who has been with the St. Louis offices, has 
come here as manager, and William Pender, from Chicago 
offices, is assistant manager. The company recently be- 
gun operation of a similar plant in Charlotte. 


Curmton, S$. C.—Clinton and Lydia Mills, separate 
plants but under the same ownership, have nearly com- 
pleted installation of a new steam turbine plant at a cost 
of $250,000 to $300,000, which will be used for genera- 
tion of electrical power to operate the plants. They will 
be put into operation next week. 

The two mills have been securing their power from the 
Duke Power Company previously, E. A. Hill, superin- 
tendent, said. The turbines will generate 8,000 horse- 
power and will furnish sufficient current to operate 100,- 
000 spindles, of which 72,000 are in Clinton mills. 
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MILL News ITEMS 7 


Buriinoton, N. C.—E. M. Holt Plaid Mills have just 
completed installation of several hundred WAK pick 
counters. $ 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Victor-Monaghan Mills announc- 
ed a regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share on 
50,000 shares of stock, aggregating about $75,000. Checks 
will go out to the stockholders at once, according to T. M. 
Marchant, president. The dividend marked an increase 
of 50 cents per share over the usual quarterly payment of 
$1, Mr. Marchant pointed out. This is no indication that 
it will be continued throughout subsequent quarters, he 
stated. 


DANVILLE, VA.—Inquiring stockholders of the River- 
side and Dan River Cotton Mills here were told by Rob- 
ert R. West, president, at their annual meeting, that divi- 
dend payments will be resumed just as soon as this could 
be done. without prejudicing the position of the mills. 

John M. Miller, Jr., of Richmond, chairman of the 
board, voiced optimism in the future prospects of the 
mills in his report. Mr. West’s report dealt with opera- 
tions during the past year. 

The stockholders re-elected the same board of direc- 
tors, which follows: John M. Miller, Jr., M. K. Harris, 
Robert R. West, Julian O. Jordan, J. Pemberton Penn, 
George P. Ray, D. Van Wagenen, James I. Pritchett, Jr., 
and W. O. Overbey. 


Pulaski, Va.—H. W. Steger, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Paul Knitting Mills, men’s hosiery, makes 
known the company balance sheet, as at December 31, 
1933, which shows current assets of $104,877 against 
current liabilities of $3,537. Inventories, according to 
the balance sheet, have a value of $59,131. Surplus at 
the end of the year was $2,721, it is noted. 


Mr. Steger also makes known the figures of Inspiration 
Hosiery Mills. This company, according to the state- 
ment, made a net profit of $2,804 for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1933. Current assets are shown to be $25,499 
and current liabilities $12,396. There was a deficit of 
$1,369, according to the statement. 


Aucusta, Ga.—Enterprise Manufacturing Company, 
in the year ended December 30, 1933, made a net profit 
of $95,876 after all charges including depreciation, taxes, 
and reserve against decline in process inventory. This 
compares with a net loss in the preceding year of $71,163. 
Sales for the 1933 year amounted to $1,639,229 against 
$1,311,659 in 1932. 

The balance sheet, as at December 30th, last, shows 
current assets of $355,337 against current Jiabilities, of 
$219,201. Inventories increased from $175,447 to $277,- 
491. 

Surplus of the company increased to $735,593, largely 
as a result of the net profit. There was a charge against 
this account of $39,384 representing adjustments. 

In a letter to stockholders, Lanier Branson, president, 
states that during the year Enterprise spent $17,649 for 
additions and replacements to the plant. The money was 
used mainly for additional humidification, he states. 

Mr. Branson tells stockholders that he is filling the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of James W. Cox, Jr., 
as president, pending the regular election. 
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a@ 4 STAR HOTEL 


in New York 


* for BUSINESS... 1 block from 
Times Square, 3 blocks from Sth 
Ave. Underground passageway 
to all subways. 


%& for DINING...3 fine restau- 
rants to choose from—coflee 
room, tavern grill, main dining 
room. 


for RECREATION...69 fine 
1400 large rooms...each with theatres within 6 blocks. 1 block 
bath {tub and shower} servidor fromBroadway...4 short blocks 
and radio. to Madison Square Garden. 


Single from $2.50 


Double from $3.50 % for QUIET SLEEP...Our 32 


stories of fresh air and sunshine 
Special Rates for longer periods assure you quiet comfort at all 


Send for Booklet T hours. 


Breakfast from 30c Luncheon/from 
Dinner from 85c 
JOHN T. West, Manager 


44TH TO 45TH STREETS AT 8TH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


SAVE -LITE—The ideai interior Mill Fin- 
ish. Furnished in Flat, Eg-Shel and 
Gloss. Also furnished in Fume Resist- 
ing Quality. 


MILL VILLAGE PAINT—Is made 
of the highest quality materials 
for the protection of exposed 
surfaces of Milis and Cottages. 


VELVET ENAMEL (Semi- 
Gloss)—A superior Finish 
for all interior cottage 
surfaces. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


STANDARD PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE MILLS 
Textne Orrices, Philadelphia, Spartanburg, Atlanta, Nashville, 
Newark, N. J., Boston, Mass. 
Warehouse connections at all offices carry 
stock for service to the Textile Trade. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 


of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on — will tell 
you more about them 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The Cotton Outlook 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Objections have been raised to this programt for cut- 
ting the crop down to nine million bales on the ground 
that it would work a hardship in the form of smaller 
haulage for railroads and adversely affect employment in 
various branches of the cotton marketing machinery. In 
opposition to this argument it might be pointed out that 


the South as a whole experienced its greatest prosperity 
in the three short crop years from 1921 to 1923, inclusive. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is gcuaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running, spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
S11 Somerset Ave. Freéd H. Dary, Mer. Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Seu. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


P. O. Box 843 Pr. O. Bex 
Greenville, &. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


MICALS 


Made by 


CHE 


Barium Reduction Corp. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


General Chemical Co. 
New York Acetic aNp SuLPpHuURIC 


Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 


Soptum SULPHIDE 


Wilmington, Del. Prine 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 

New York FoRMALDEHYDE 
John D. Lewis, Inc. 


Providence, R. I. Tannic 


Mutual Chem. Co. of America 
New York CHROME AND Oxatic 
Myles Salt Co., Ltd. 


New Orleans 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. 


“C” 


Philadelphia SILICATES OF SODA 
The Procter & Gamble Dist. Co. 
Cincinnati Textite Soaps 


Solvay Sales Corporation 


New York Sopa AsH AND Caustic Sopa 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Clifton, N. J. 
Victor Chemical Works 
Chicago Formic 


Virginia-Carolina Chem. Corp. 
Richmond Trisoptum PHOSPHATE 


CHAS. H. STONE 


Laboratory and Works Office and Warehouse 
Wilkinson Blvd. and So. Ry. Stone Bidg., Charlotte 
TELEPHONES——-L. D. 942—LocaL 6129-6120 
THE CHEMICAL HOUSE OF THE SOUTH 
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with the yield in that last year estimated in value at a 
billion and a half dollars. Railroads apparently did not 
suffer from reduced tonnage as they eventually carried 
larger shipments of merchandise. It also might be point- 
ed out that it was in the season of 1923-24 that Southern 
Railway began to show increased earnings that finally 
resulted in common dividends for the first time in half a 
century. 


It. might be interesting to review some of the acreage 
changes that have taken place in the last twenty years or 
more. We wish to state that we are indebted for this 
suggestion to an interesting advertisement published by 
Heard Brothers, of Macon, Ga., a few weeks ago. The 
cotton acreage of the States east of the Mississippi River 
in 1911 was estimated at 18,717,000 acres. In 1931, the 
acreage in the States east of the Mississippi River had 
declined to 14,690,000 acres, a decrease of 4,027,000 
acres. In 1911, the States west of the Mississippi River 
planted 17,964,000 acres. In 1931, this acreage had 
risen to 24,419,000 acres, an increase in the twenty-year 
period of 6,455,000 acres. According to the final report 
of the Crop Reporting Board, the harvested area of the 
States east of the Mississippi River for the season of 
1933-34 was 11,054,000 acres, while the States west of 
the Mississippi harvested 19,090,000 acres. These fig- 
ures are interesting as showing the shift in the areas 
devoted to cotton culture. 


It strikes us as most significant that in the eastern belt, 
which has reduced its acreage gradually over a period of 
years, sentiment in favor of compulsory control is much 
more pronounced than it is in States west of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Broadly speaking, we might state in conclusion that we 
believe the major factors in the market point to higher 
prices, and justify a constructive attitude toward the 
market. Not the least of these is the indication that 
reguiation of commodity marketing procedure will be 
either withheld for the time being or be in the nature of 
moderate amendments. 


Provisions of Bankhead Bill 


Washington.—The Bankhead cotton bill, in addition 
to administrative provisions, includes the following: 

Nine million bales of cotton are exempt from the tax 
for this crop year. If average production for a previous 
period is adopted as the basis for this year’s allotments, 
5 per cent of the amount of each county’s allotment is to 
be added, to be used in making additional allotments to 
small cotton farmers and/or for new lands brought into 
cotton production. 

Each State and county is given an allotment on the 
basis of the preceding five years’ experience. Two plans 
for making farm allotments are authorized: 

1. A percentage of the farm’s average annual produc- 
tion for a fair representative period. 

2. Ascertain what each farm would have produced 
during a fair representative period if all the cultivated 
land had been planted to cotton, and then reducing each 
farm the same percentage. 

The secretary is also authorized to adopt any other 
plan that he deems fair and just, and that will apply to 
all alike on the basis or classification adopted. 

After this year, the plan is to be put into effect only 
when the Secretary of Agriculture finds that there should 
be a limitation of the number of bales to be put on the 


| market, and that a majority of those having the right to 
| cultivate a farm favor putting the plan into effect. 
| President must also approve it before the baleage control 


Tne 


plan can be put into effect for any subsequent year. 
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Spindles Operating 
Almost At Capacity 


Washington.—The cotton spinning 
industry was reported by the Census 
Bureau to have operated during Jan- 
uary at 98.5 per cent of capacity, on 
a sinble shift basis, compared” with 
73.5 per cent in December and 95.1 
per cent in January last year. 

Spinning spindles in place January 
31st totalled 30,967,862, of which 
25,653,324 were active at some time 
during the month, compared with 
30,938,340 and 24,840,870 for De- 
cember and 31,254,598 and 23,766,- 
968 for January last year. 


Active spindle hours for January 
totalled 6,970,394,758 or an average 
of 225 hours per spindle in place, 
compared with 5,095,047,829 and 
165 for December and 6,787 ,576,855 
and 217 for January last year. 


Spinning spindles in place in cot- 
ton-growing States January 3lst to- 
talled 19,229,778, of which 17,693.,- 
360 were active at some time during 
the month, compared with 19,220,810 
and 17,338,794 for December and 
19,101,510 and 16,845,998 for Jan- 
uary last year. 


Active spindle hours in cotton- 
growing States for January totalled 
5,250,263,640, or an average of 273 


19 


hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 3,804,108,831 and 198 for De- 
cember and 5,365,357,814 and 281 
for January last year. 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Net Profit $5,453,903 


A net profit of $5,453,903 after all 
charges is reported by the Celanese 
Corporation of America for the year 
ended December 31, 1933. This 
compares with a net profit in 1932 of 
$891,866. 

The net profit from operations for 
the year 1933 was $7,086,015 as com- 
pared with $1,596,162 the previous 


year. Depreciation for 1933 was 
$790,522. Provision for Federal in- 
come tax amounted to $850,000. 
Other charges to income included 


$162,434 as a reserve for contingen- 
cies and $8,736 as losses on disposal 
of fixed assets. 

Accredited to income were $99,906 
representing interest earned, and net 
miscellaneous income of $79,674. 

The showimg of the company was 
the best in many years back. In 
1931 the company reported a net 
profit of $1,010,094 before inventory 
write-downs; in 1930 the net profit 
was $1,919,950; in 1929, the com- 
pany showed a net profit of $2,952,- 
321 and in 1929, the company’s net 
proht was $2,356,976. 


AAA Cotton Crop Cut 
Program in Effect 

Washington.—-The 1934 cotton re- 
duction program of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration was de- 
clared effective last week. 

At a press conference Cully A. 
Cobb, cotton division chief, reported 
that while the goal of 16 million acres 
had not been reached, on the basis of 
present tabulations, he is confident it 
will have been attained when all re- 
ports have been received. Tabula- 
tions thus far show 12 million acres 
plus, including signed contracts for 


areas to be withheld from cotton 
planting. 
FOR SALE OR RENT—0On a reasonable 


basis, yarn mill fully equipped for 10 and 
l2 yarns. 2,080 spindles. Lowell machin- 
ery. D. L. Rosenau, Tuscaloosa. Ala 


WAN TED—Position as tying-in ove rseer: 


l4 years experience on EB Model ma- 
chines, operating in large mill at pres- 
ent; desire change: strictly sober and 


can give best of references 


Tying, care 
Textile Bulletin. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


434 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. &. Patent Office 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DoMBESTIC Export 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BaILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas St. New 


Att Soaps 
For TEXTILE MILLs 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS 


ROME SOAP MFG. Co. 
ROME, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


BOX 84, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


COTTON GOODS 


New York.—-While the volume of business in unfinish- 
ed cotton goods was somewhat smaller last week, the 
market continued very strong with higher prices noted on 
some constructions. Business in finished goods showed a 
material increase and advances were put into effect on a 
number of lines. 

Prices of print cloths and carded broadcloths reached 
new highs for the year and are almost at the point noted 
last summer. Trade in sheetings was considerably better 
and prices were much firmer. Fine goods were stronger 
and more active. 

The week’s sales were generally estimated to have 
been under production on print cloth yarn goods, although 
individual houses in some instances sold well in excess of 
production. It was one of the few weeks of 1934 in which 
sales have not been well over production for the market 
generally, so that despite relatively small business this 
week, unfilled orders are sufficient to carry mills well into 
the second quarter. Some second hand selling cropped 
up, where fairly good profits were involved, but only in a 
few instances were buyers seeking spots successful in dig- 
ging out goods in second hands. This was explained in 
most quarters with the statement that such deliveries as 
are now being made are against actual needs, and in very 
few instances are going to outright speculators. 

Fine goods markets were less active at the week end, 
except on combed lawns, of which good quantities were 
moved. The week’s trading in fine goods brought a total 
volume, however, which compared favorably with the 
best in recent months, and for the better part of the week 
trading was so broad as to include virtually all standard 
constructions and a wide variety of fancies. There was 
somewhat narrower trading, but prices through the mar- 
ket were strong, and mills were not pushing goods on the 
market. Where spots were wanted, premiums were paid 
in the few instances where the goods were available, and 
frequently, buyers found that first hands had no spots or 
quick shipments to offer. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s one ee 

| Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s __ | . 4% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s | 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s _. WR 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 7 84g 
Brown sheetings, standard 10 

| Denims 16 

| Dress ginghams . 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.., Inc. } 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK | 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Further improvement was noted in 
the cotton yarn market last week. Sales were larger in 
all divisions, prices were better and the position of the 
mills showed additional strength. The trade here is more 
optimistic and feels that it is entering a period where 
good business may be expected. 


Yarn consumers showed a tendency to cover their fu- 
ture requirements much more freely. However, as yet, 
neither spinners nor buyers show much disposition to 
trade beyond June deliveries. The firm position of cot- 
ton, in spite of the fluctuations of future prices, leads to 
the belief that prices are going higher and the belief that 
yarn prices will advance further is stimulating trade. 


Both carded and combed peeler yarns showed price 
firmness during the week, but some sellers were disap- 
pointed when the cotton advance was checked, as they 
expected a further upturn in yarn rates would be war- 
ranted by the end of the week. Sales were made to knit- 
ters, weavers and insulation and braid mills and inquiries 
came in from carpet and rug weavers. There is nothing 
to indicate speculative buying of yarn, it was said, but 
customers wish to avoid their mistakes of last spring. 
when most of them were short of yarn and had to cover 
in a rapidly rising market between March and August. 
Very few contracts placed recently have exceeded 100,000 
pounds of yarn. 


Sales of combed peeler cotton sale yarns recently have 
shown an increase, both as to shipments and production. 
In part, this apparently warrants the higher price quoted 
lately on both single and ply combed peeler yarns. The 
larger part of the improvement, local distributors’ reports 
indicate, has been registered by the ply yarns. On the 
other hand, the ratio of sales to production of single 
combed peeler yarns is today much higher than is report- 
ed for the ply yarns. Normally, shipments and sales of 
the single yarns at this time of the year should account 
for approximately one-third of the entire combed peeler 
sale yarn business. Recently the sales of the single yarns 
have been materially above this ratio. 


Southern Single Warps 30s 37% -38 
Os 29 «Cj: 40s 44%-45 
40s ex. 7 
148 30 50s 52 
16s 29 
Yarns, 3, 4 Ply 
35% - 294% - 
1 10s 
808 ------- 12s 31 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 16s “ge . 
Warps 20s 33.C«;} 
8s 29 - Carpet Yarns 
108 . 29% -. Tinged carpets, 8s. % 
12s and 4-ply _26%- 
16s = Colored stripes, &s, 3 
20s and 4-ply __. 
24s 34% - White carpets, 8s, 3 
36s 35% - and 4-ply 28 -29 
30s _ -38 Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
thern Single Skeins 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply ‘ - 
10s, 2, 8 and 4-ply____ 24% - 
108 29% - 
188 20s, 2-ply 30. 
14s 30% 30s, 2-ply 85% - 
-. 36s, 2-ply __. 3914 - 
20s Southern Frame Cones 
26s &s 29 =«C- 
_ --- 10s 29 
368 41% - 12s 29% - 
408 ------------- i4s 30 - 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 16s 30% - 
&s 29 18s 31 - 
108 20s 31%- 
128 - 228 32% - 
14s 30%- 248 32%- 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured onty by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Chariotte, N. C. 


FITS PAPER | 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Hil 


with bath at the) 
most convenient | 
Motel in 


i} 


Hi 

~ 
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®, large, airy high ceiling room —from #2 single and $3 
double without bath —from #29 single and #33° double 
with bath. And every fine hotel comfort including 
unusual food in the beautiful Louis XV Room 


AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 


IMOTEL LESLIE KINCAID, President 


GEORGE H. WARTMAN, Moneger 


BROADWAY |AT..32nd STREET 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 
executives are frequently in urgent need of mformation, service, equipment, 
parts of materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 


Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny, N. J. §ou. 
Reps., J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 &. 7th 5t., 
Charlotte. N. C.: L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 301 E. 7th St.. Charlotte, 
N. C.. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


American Enka Corp.., 271 Church St., 
New York City. Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc.. Providence, 
R. I. Sou. Office, Independence Bide... 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou Mer., Frank W. 
Johnson. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Harold T. Buck, 511 Pershing Point Apts.. 
Atlanta. Ga.: R. A. Singleton, 5, Box 
128. Dallas, Tex.;: R. B. Buck, Jr.. 216 
Tindel Ave.. Greenville, 5S. C. 


Ashworth Gros., Inc., Charlotte. N. C. 
Sou. Offices. 44-A Norwood Place Green- 
ville. S. C.: 216 Central Ave., 5 W.. At- 
lanta. Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Atianta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga 
Perkins. Pres. and Treas. Howard R. 
Cook. Vice-Pres.: M. D. Tinney. 5Sec.; 
Geo. B. Snow. Rep. Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia: William C. Perkins, Rep Georgia 
and Alabama. 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ul. Sou. 
Office. 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, Ss 
c.. J. H. Spencer, Mer 


Borne, Scrymser Co.. 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., H. lL. Siever. 
P ©. Box 240. Charlotte. N. C.: W. B. 
Thier, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanbure. 5. 
Cc: R. D. Smith, 104 Clayton St., Macon, 


Brown Co., David, Lawrence. Mass. 
Sou Reps.. Ralph Gossett, Woodside 
Ridge... Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bide.. Greenville, S. C.: Belton 
Cc. Plowden. Griffin. Ga.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.: Russell A. 
Singleton. Dallas. Tex.: S. Frank Jones. 
2200 Westfield Rd., Charlotte, N. 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave. West, 
Birmingham. Ala. 

Butterworth & Sons Co.. H. W., Phila- 
delphia. Pa. Sou. Office. Johnston B.dxg.. 
Charlotte. N. C.. J. Hill Zahn, Mar. 

Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson S&S. 
New York City. Sou. Reps... M. L. Kirby. 
P ©. Box 482. West Point. Ga.: Mike A. 
Stough. P. O. Box 701. Charlotte. N. C.; A. 
Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C 

Carolina Steel & Iron Co., Greensboro, 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, inc.. 
Charlotte, N. C 

Ciba Co.. Inc.. Greenwich and Morton 
St. New York City. Sou. Offices, 519 E. 
Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, C. 

Clinton Co.. Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Head- 
quarters, Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C Rvrd Miller. Sou. Aet. Sou. 
Reps., Luther Knowles, Sr.. Hotel Char- 
lotte. Charlotte. N. C.: Luther Knowles, 
Jr. 228 Syringes St.. S. W., P. O. Box 466 
Atianta. Ga. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 

Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Batter) 
Place. New York City. Sou. Office, Corn 
Products Sales Co.. Greenville. S. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcéster. Mass. Sou. Office, 301 S. Cedar 
St.. Charlotte, N. C. 8. B. Alexander, Mer. 

Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., John EB. Humphries, P. O. Box 
848. Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
©. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 

Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit, Mich. Sou. 
Dist. Rep., Wm. W. Moore, 180 Westmin- 
ster Drive, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro. N. C. 
Seu. Reps.. E. B. Spencer, Rox 1281, 
Charlotte, N. C.;: R. B. Embree, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St.. 
S. W.. Ga.. W. M. Mitchell: 
Spartanburg, S. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.. 
Wilmington. Del. John L. Dabbs. Mer.: 
Newman, Asst. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses, 302 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. 
Reps... L. FE. Green. H. . Constable. 
Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge. W. M. 
Hunt. 1031 Jefferson Standard Ride.. 
Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. Dabbs. 715 Prov- 
ident Ride... Chattanooga. Tenn: W. R 
Ivey. 202 KE. Prentiss Ave.. Greenville. S. 
(.: J. M. Howard. 135 Soring S*.. Con- 
cord. N. C.: W. F. Crayton, Dimon Court 
Apts... Columbus. Ga.: . £=Franktlin. 
Avueusta. Ga.: Tom Tavior. Newnan. Ga. 

Durant Mfa. Co.. 1923 N. Buffum St.. 
Milwaukee. Wis. Sales Reps... A. C. An- 
drews, 1615 Bryan St.. Dallas, Tex.: J. B. 
Barton, Jr... 418 Mortgage Guarantee 
Bide.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. J. Taylor. 8389 
Bloom S8t.. Baltimore. Md.: H. N. Mont- 
romery, 408 St. N.. Birmingham. 
Ala.; L. KE. Kinney. 314 Pan American 
Bldg... New Orleans, La. 


Eaton. Paul &., 218 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence. 
Mase. Sou. Rep.. George F. Bahan. P. O. 
Box 581, Charlotte. N. C. 


Esterline-Angus Co., Indianapolis. Ind. 
Seu. Reps.. Ga.. Fla.. Ala.—Walter V. 
Gearhart Co.. 201 Volunteer Bide. At- 
lanta, Ga.: N. C.. 8. C.. Va.—E. H. Gii- 
1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire St.. 


Reston. Mass. Sou. Rep., Wm. B. Walker. 
Jalong, N. C., 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N.C. C. 
Ee. Honeycutt, Mer. 

_General Dyestuff Corp.. 230 Fifth Ave.. 
New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 


house. 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte. N 
A. Stigen. Mer 


General Electric Co.. Schenectady. N. ¥ 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses. At- 
lanta. Ga... A. Ginn. Dist. Mer.: Char- 
leston. W. Va.. W. L. Alston. Mer: Char- 
N. C.. B. P. Coles. Mer.: TDatllas. 
Tex.. T.. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston. 
rex.. M. Wise. W. O'Hara : 
Oklahoma City. Okla... F. D. Hathwavy B. 
PF. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Rir- 


OO. McFarlane. Mer.: Nashville. en 

J. H. Rarksdale, Mer.: New 
R. Willard. Mer.: Richmond, Va... J Ww 
Hicklin. Mer.: San Antonio. Tex.. I. A 
Mer: Sou. Service Shops. Atlanta. 
Ga Ww J. Sethert, Mer.: Dallas. Tex. W 
Kaston. Mgr.; Houston, Tex. F od 
Bunker, Mer. 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co.. Ho- 
hoken. N. J. Son. Reps.. Prank F Keener 
Spring St.. N. W.. Atlanta. Ga.: N 
<napp ‘ommercia) 
Bank Bidg.. Char 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. Inc., The. 
Akron, . Sou. Reps.. W. C. Killick. 205- 
207 7th St.. Charlotte. N. P. B 
Rickels. 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville 
Fla.: Boyd Arthur. 718-715 Linden Ave 
Memphis. Tenn.: T. F Stringer. 500-6 N- 
Carroliton Ave.. New Orleans. La.: B. M 
Champion. 709-11 Spring St Shreveport. 
Ta.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave.. N. 
Rirmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker. Jr.. Cor. 

Jackson and Oak Stz., Knoxville, 
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Tenn.; W. Sanders, 209 BE. Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. 
Broad St., Richmond, Va.; J. C. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway, 
New York City. Sou. Reps... Samuel 
Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, 8. C.; W. 
G. Shull, Box 923, Greenville, 5S. C.; O. T. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market 
St., Dallas, Tex. 

H 4&4 B American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. L. Sou. Office, 815 The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank Bide... At- 
lanta, Ga... J. C. Martin, Agt. Rockingham, 
N. C., Fred Dickinson. 


Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J 
Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. 
Box 620, Charlotte. N. C. 


Houghton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. H. 
J. Waldron, 5614 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., J 
Brittain, 722 27th Piace, Birmingham. 
Ala.: Porter H. Brown. P. O. Box 666, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. F. Davis, 418 N. 
Third St., St. Louis, for New Or- 
leans, La.: J. M. Keith, P. O. Box 663. 

R. 


Rhodes Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; D. O. 
Wylie, 514 First National Bank Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Houghton Wool Co., 253 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, 
P. ©. Box 604, Chariotte, N. C 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester. 
Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 Forsyth 
St.. S. W., Atlanta. Ga. Guy L. Celchor. 
Mer. Sou. Reps., BE. M. Terryberry. 208 
Embassy 1613 Harvard Wash- 
ington. D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 


Hygrolit. inc., Kearny. N. J. Sou. Reps.. 
J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 E. 7th St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden. Griffin, 
Ga.; L. &. Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H., Danielson, Conn. 
Sou. Rep... W. Irving Bullard, Treas.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept.. 
S. B. Henderson. Greer, 8S. C.: Sou. Dis- 
tributors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. and 
Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.; 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.; 
Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby. N. C.: Sulll- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, S. C.: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Spartanbure. 8S. C.: 
Industrial Supply Co.. Clinton. 8S. C.: Car- 
olina Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.: South- 
ern Belting Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.. 
and Atlanta. Ga.; Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Gariland 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. 8., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
Rep. Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 


Keever Starch Co.. Columbus. 0. Sou. 
Office, 1200 Woodside Greenville. 
S Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Aegt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8. C.. Charlotte. 
N. C., Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep... Claude 
B. ller. P. O. Box 1888, Greenville. S. C.: 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St... Char- 
lotte, N. C.: FP. M. Wallace. 2027 Morris 
Ave... Birmingham. Ala. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, inc., Passaic. N. J 
Sou. Offices and Reps.. The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div.,. 1108 N. Fifth Ave.. Rir- 
mingham. Ala.: Alahama—Anoniston An- 
niston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham. (Crandall 
Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmineham. 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.: Gadsden. Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.: Hunteville. Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa. Allen & Jemison 
Co.; Montgomery. Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 
ida—Jacksonville. The Cameron & PBark- 
ley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.: Tampa. The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—aAtlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.: 
Columbus. A. H. Watson (Special Agent): 
Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. —D 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashiand, Ben & Co.: Harlan. 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville. 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Char- 
lotte, Matthews-Morse Sales Co., Char- 
lotte Supply Co.;: Fayetteville. Huske 
Hardware House: Gastonia. Gastonia 
Belting Co.; Goldsboro. Dewey Bros.: 
High Point. Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir. 
Bernhardt-Seagie Co.: Wilmington. 
mington Works: Winston-Salem. 
Kester Machinery Co South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.;: Charleston. 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton. In- 
dustrial Supply Co.: Columbia. Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: 
Sumter. Sumter Machinery Co.: Spartan- 
burg. Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
ree—Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & 
Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers Hdw. 
Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nash- 
ville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep., J 


: 
— | 
| 
Ala.. R. Brooke. Mer.: Chat 
nega, Tens W. O. MeKinnev. Mer 
re, W rth. Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer: Knox 
vith A. B. Cox. Mer 
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P. Carter, 62 North Main St., Greer, 8. C. 
(Phone 186). Salesamen, Olney, 101 
Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, 
Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr.. 1031 North 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2519 
27th Place 8S., Birmingham, Ala 


National Ol! Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J. Sou. Reps., R. B. MacIntyre, Charlotte, 


N. C.;: G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St., N. K., 
Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. L. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 Ww. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaff- 
ney, S. C. Sou. Reps., L. EH. Taylor, Box 
272. Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 8. 
B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ua. 


Neumann & Co., R., Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Rep., Pearse Slaughter 
Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


N. ¥. & WN. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Ware- 
houses, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 5. 
C.. New Orleans, La., Atianta, Ga., Green- 
ville, 8. C. 


Onyx Oj! & Chemical Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. Sou. Rep., Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 
Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 

Perkins & Son, iInc., B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Belting Co., 
N. BE. J. Payne, Mer. 


& Sons, J. E., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wilmington, 
Mitchell, Mer. 


Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, N. C., B. D. Heath, Sou Mer 
Reps., Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, N. ©.; 
Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; H. J. 
Gregory, Charlotte, N. C.; A. R. Brand, 
Belmont, N. C.; Porter H. Brown, No. 6 
Bellfiower Circle, Chattanooga Tenn. ; 
Jasper M. Brown, Charlotte, N. C.; Cc. M. 
Greene, 1101 W. ‘Market St., Greensboro, 
N. C. 


High Point, 


35 N. Sixth St., 
Factory and Tannery, 
Atianta Store, C. R. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, 
Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atianta, Ga., 
John L. Graves, Mer.; Greenville, 8. C 

Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St. N. W.., 
a. 


Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J. 


Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C 
Soluol Corp., 123 Georgia Ave., Provi- 


dence, R. L. Sou. Rep., Eugene J. Adams, 
Terrace Apts., Anderson, 8S. C 


Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 
Spindle & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 5652 Murphy 
Ave., S&S. W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alie- 
gheney Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Piant, 621 EB. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
C.. H. EB. Littlejohn, Mer. Sou. Reps., 
be ©. Jones and Cc. W. Cain, Greenville 
office. 


Stein, Halli & Co., Inc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., lra L. Griffin, 
Mer. 


Stewart iron Works, Cincinnati, O. 
Sales Reps., Jasper CC. Hutto, 111 Latta 
Areade, Charlotte, N. Peterson-Stew- 
art Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty 
St., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


Stone, Chas. H., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, 


Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
BE. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer 


Textile-Finishing ry Co. Provi- 
dence, R. l. Sou. Rep., H. G. Mayer, John- 
sto. Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


U. S .Bobbin & Shuttie Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. Jordan, Sales 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co., 159 Aborn St., 
Providence, R. L. Sou. Reps., William W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 


Ga. 

Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office, Room 1401 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, 8. C., Bdwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mgr 
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Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
. L, with Southern office and stock room 
at 137 S. Marietta St.. Gastonia, N. a 
also stock room iin ‘charge of B. F. 
Jr.. Mer., 17383 Inverness Ave., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Harry Li. Dalton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
nedy, Pres.: F. W. Warrington, field man- 
ager. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Sou. Offices, Whitin Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dal- 
ton, Mers.: 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
Office; L. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atlanta Office. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep., Webb Durham, 
2029 BE. Fifth St., Chariotte, N. C. 


Wolf, “qonues & Co., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., C. we 1202 W. Market St., 
Gree N. C Vaiter A. Wood Sup- 
ply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 

enn. 


Cotton Consumption 
Greatly Increased 


Washington. Cotton consumed 
during January was reported by the 
Census Bureau to have totalled 508,- 
034 running bales of lint and 57,769 
bales of linters, compared with 348,- 
393 and 51,624 for December and 
470,182 and 55,328 for January last 
year. 


Cotton on hand January 3lst was 


reported held as follows: 


In consuming establishments, 1,- 
602,044 bales of lint and 301,222 of 
linters, compared with 1,641,742 and 
292,095 on December 3lst and 1,- 
499.129 and 300,213 on January 
31st last year. 


In public storage and at com- 
presses, 9,500,915 bales of lint and 
35,442 of linters, compared with 10,- 
313,461 and 35,592 on December 
$list, and 10,020,533 and 63,556 on 
January 3ist last year. 


Imports for January totalled 12,- 
698 bales, compared with 14,013 for 
December, and 21,352 for January 
last year. 


Exports for January totalled 739,- 
352 bales of lint and 18,117 of lint- 
ers, compared with 820,099 and 17,- 
655 for December, and 793,676 and 
12,944 or January last year. 

Cotton spindles active during Jan- 
uary numbered 25,653,324 compared 
with 24,840,870 for December and 
23,753,638 for January last year. 


Cotton consumed during January 
in cotton-growing States totalled 
406,343 bales, compared with 282,- 
941 in December, and 396,998 in 
January last year. 

Cotton on hand January 3lst in 
cotton-growing States was held as 
follows: 


In consuming establishments, 1,- 
254,754 bales, compared with 1,290,- 
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590 on December 3ist and 1,203,047 
on January 3ist last year. 


In public storage and at com- 
presses 9,117,603 bales compared 
with 9,947,899 on December 3list, 
and 9,523,638 on January 3ist last 
year. 

Cotton spindles active during Jan- 
uary in cotton-growing States num- 
bered 17,693,360 compared with 17,- 
338,794 in December and 16,848,472 
in January last year. 


Booklet ¢ on Peete Tires 


~ 


The 1934 edition of its 40-page 
booklet on truck and bus tires, de- 
signed to distribute information of 
more or less technical nature to all 
those interested in tire performance, 
and titled “Operators’ Hand Book,” 
has just been published by the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, and is now available upon re- 
quest to the manufacturer. 

The booklet lists all Goodrich tires 
for truck and buses, gives their com- 
plete specifications and describes the 
right tires for varied purposes. A 
large number of specification tables 
are included. 

Methods by which operators of 
trucks or buses may easily determine 
the tire cost per mile on each instal- 
lation are described. 


A table giving the weight of va- 
rious commodities, and a changeover 
guide for 1% ton trucks are also 
among features of the publication. 


Du Pont Co. Building More 
Homes 


Old Hickory, Tenn.—The Rock 
City Construction Company has be- 
gun work on the 200 dwellings for 
the du Pont Company. Included in 
the group of homes to be constructed 
here will be approximately a dozen or 
more brick veneer houses. The others 
will be frame, with the Old Hickory 
single dwelling twye predominating. 
The brick veneer dwellings will be 
the first of this kind to be erected 
here. 


The new office building has been 
constructed and the lumber shed has 
been erected, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Mr. Lee, presi- 
dent of the construction company. 
Approximately 125 workmen will be 
engaged in the construction work. 


The dwellings are to be completed 
by September 30th and some of the 
homes are to be turned over to the 
du Pont Company within the next 
two months, according to Mr. Lee.. 
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VISITING THE MILLS 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 


GOLDSBORO, N. C. 


BorpDEN Mes. Co. 


There are two nice mills here, called Borden Mig. Co. 


‘No. 1 and No. 2. We found them putting in one-process 


picking. Two high speed Foster winders have been in- 
stalled in each mill. 

The village homes are neat in design, and with good 
sized lots, which in season grow fine flowers and vege- 
tables. 

Superintendent C. M. Black has been here a long time 
(anyhow, he was here when we first visited Goldsboro). 
The overseers are a fine, courteous bunch, and it is a 
pleasure to call on them. 

T. G. Orr is the genial and efficient overseer carding 
for both mills: V. H. Carr, overseer spinning, No. 1, takes 
pride in his work, and in his home. H. M. Culbreth, 
overseer spinning No. 2, has a service record here of 35 
years, which goes to prove his ability. Dave Danhoy is 
master mechanic. 

F. K. Borden, president, and P. L. Borden, secretary 
and treasurer, are said by the operatives to be “the finest 
and best,” and deeply interested in the welfare of their 
employees. 

The product of the mill is 10s to 30s single cones tubes 
and warps, and everyone strives for high quality. 


ROCKY MOUNT. N.C. 


Rocky Mount Mrtts—A Berautirut Piace IN 
HISTORY 


Driving out to this place from town, one gets a good 
view of the pretty village with homes newly painted 
nice, roomy homes, and not crowded too close together. 
They have lights, baths and gas. 

Then, arriving at the office, one is completely capti- 
vated: it’s a grand old Colonial building with a lovely 
walk bordered with boxwood and shaded by crepe mystle 
trees, planted ages ago. This house was built in 1840 
and was the home of the mill superintendent—who hap- 
pened to have a Yankee wife. When the Yankees burned 
the mill she begged for them to spare her home—and 
they did. 

The first mill was built in 1818, was burned in 1863 
and rebuilt in 1865. 


Rocky Mount Mills are “different’’ in many ways. 
The officials believe in high wages and very few, if any, 


of the operatives make as low as the minimum wage 
adopted by the Textile Code. 


Group insurance, which pays $6.00 per week sick bene- 
fit, and $500.00 at death, is one of the advantages for 
employees. Free nursing is provided by the mill, which 
also has a “first aid” department. 

The president is A. P. Thoup; secretary, Turner B. 
Bunn; treasurer, Thos. H. Battle; assistant treasurer and 
manager, Hyman L. Battle; assistant manager, Roland 
E. Stevens; superintendent, D. W. Knight: he has been 
here 46 years; M. G. Frye is assistant superintendent. 

QO. T. Strickland, overseer carding, has been here all 
his life; A. G. Smith, overseer spinning, has been here 47 
years; T. F. Frazier, overseer spinning, second shift, 20 
years service; J. H. Gilbert is overseer the waste mill: 
P. E. Knight, master mechanic, here all his life. 


A BrautTirut Display 


Goods made from Rocky Mount Mills yarn are on dis- 
play in the office, such as all over lace, net curtains, vel- 
veteen, colonial spreads, blankets, rugs, braid, shoe laces. 
twine and other products too numerous to mention. 


The officials want the operatives to know about the 
products that are made from their yarns. 

We thank Mr. Battle (but don’t know which one we 
met) and Mr. Stevens for a truly enjoyable visit. 


WOODRUFF, S. ©. 


Cannot Leave Bep Bur Makes Quits 


Mrs. Ed Johnson, of the Braden Mill community, does 
not let a little thing like being confined to her bed for the 
past year interfere with her desire to piece quilts during 
the winter months along with other women of the com- 
munity who have recently revived the “quilt-making” 
art. 

Mrs. Johnson, while lying flat of her back with only 
her head and shoulders raised, has pieced ten quilts this 
winter which her daughter, Mrs. James Brewington, will 
line and quilt for her. 

Mrs. Johnson’s favorite patterns are “The Friendship 
Square,” “The President's Bow-Tie,” and “The Star.” 


SMITHFIELD, N. C. 


SMITHFIELD Mirus, Inc. 


This mill, with the superintendent and all the overseers 
under 33 years of age, is an example of what young men 
can do when put to the test. | 
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February 22, 1934 
D. M. Williams, superintendent, is a son of the super- 

intendent at Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, N. C., and has 

excellent training as well as being well educated. 

Dewey Warren, overseer carding, has every reason to 
be proud of his orderly department. 

Ernest Clark, overseer of spinning, can justly lay claim 
to as good running work as can be found. Johnny Wil- 
kins is the live wire speeder man ,and Harvey Pounds, 
master mechanic, who keeps things in good running or- 
der. 

Most of these young men were promoted to their pres- 
ent positions by Superintendent Williams, who says he 
has never known finer co-operation than they give him. 
Some of them never even worked as second hands. 

Smithfield has taken on new life with the renewed 
operations of this pretty mill, and when spring comes, 
everything will “blossom like a rose.” Mr. Williams is 
preparing to beautify the mill and office grounds. 


GIBSONVILLE., N. C. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Voorhees, 74- 
year-old weavers in Minneola 
Mills, and they get production. 


Overseers and Other 


Superintendent, 
Key Men, Minneola Mills, Gibsonville, 


STATESVILLE. N. C. 


STATESVILLE CoTToN MILLS 


Statesville is one of the nicest towns in the State, with 
four knitting mills and four cotton mills, with Statesville 
Cotton Mills the largest of the group. 

Here is where the lovely Jacquard velvet upholstery is 
woven, and where colored knitting and weaving yarns, 
single and ply, are manufactured. 

F. B. Bunch, secretary and treasurer, and W. C. 
Sykes, superintendent, stand in the front ranks of prog- 
ress and efficiency in North Carolina textiles. 

Mr. Sykes has grown and married children, and is as 
young at heart and as enthusiastic in his work as any of 
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them. We always get “pep” and inspiration from a talk 
with this wonderful man, who married on ten-dollars-a- 
week, began tithing when he didn’t have a dime to spare, 
and has prospered in all his undertakings. The history 
of his life would be an interesting story. 

Mr. Bunch has a lovely home just out of the city 
limits, where Mrs. Bunch operates so successfully the 
Bunch Hatchery, the largest and most up-to-date in the 
State. We always have to run out and see her baby 
chicks—and this time we bought 100 Barred Rocks to be 
delivered in March. 

C .A. Sykes is assistant superintendent of Statesville 
Cotton Mill; C. C. Prevost, overseer spinning; B. B. 
Cockrell, overseer winding and twisting; C. R. Wintzer, 
designer—and oh, boy, he “knows his stuff.” 


SAXAHAPAW, N. C. 

Saxapahaw, a few miles further on from Swepsonville, 

is a picturesque spot, where mercerizing fine combed 

yarns and silk throwing, gives employment to a number 
of people. 


B. E. Jordan, secretary and treasurer, and |. Frank 
Love, superintendent, were the only ones we met. 


TROUTMAN. N. C. 


Mec, Co. 


We had the pleasure of meeting the genial treasurer, 
R. H. Kale, and tried our best to locate Superintendent 
C. A. Fox. Had a glimpse of him going from his home to 
the mill, but he must have “crawled in a hole and closed 
it behind him,” for he never came in the mill. 


| walked up and down that pretty mill, kept an eye on 
his office while admiring the good running work and nice 
looking operatives till my corns almost sprouted and | 
was ready to shed my shoes. But that Fox had a hiding 
place I couldn't find, and I am asking him to please send 
me his renewal subscription—and we'll “call it square.” 


HIGH SHOALS. N.C. 


MANVILLE-JENCKES Co. 

This is a picturesque spot on South Fork river, be- 
tween Gastonia and Lincolnton. 

H. McElvie, formerly plant engineer at Manville- 
Jenckes (Loray Plant), Gastonia, N. C., is now superin- 
tendent. Mr. DcLoach, overseer of weaving, held that 
position temporarily, and was named “superintendent” 
in the new Directory, too late to change. 

We had little to do at High Shoals this trip, as most 
of our subscribers had already renewed. But we like to 
visit there anyway, and wrote up J. W. Clark, second 
hand in carding; QO. H. Dillard, overseer cloth room, and 
C. R. Clements, master mechanic. 

The product here is varied and embraces voiles, lawns, 
pique, corded weaves, napkins, casket linings, etc., of 
nice quality. 

Everybody in the office and throughout the mill is 
friendly and sociable, and even the gate man wears a 
happy smile. 

High Shoals gets its name from shoals that show up 
beautifully from the mill windows, making a picture that 
calls forth exclamations of wonder and awe over the 
grandeur of Nature. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


COTTON MILL 
For Sale at 10% of Cost 


8500 Spindles 
2740 Looms 
260 H.P. New Diesel Engine 
Brick Buildings 
Good Tenant Houses 
Low Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 
For further information communl- 
cate G. P. W., care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Experienced salesman to sell 
sizing materials, sulphonated olls, soft- 


eners, penetrants, etc.. In North Caro- 
lina and Tennesse: Also Georgia and 
Alabama, on commisison basis. ‘‘Sales- 


man,’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTPED—Position as overseer cloth 
room: 12 years’ experience; 31 years of 
age Can furnish good references. H. 
H.. care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Position as overseer of slash- 
inc. warping, spooling and drawing-in 
i? wears experience. Will go anywhere 

Ret of references. Now employed. H. P 

J care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Position as master mechanic 
r «. S&S. trained. 15 years experience. 
Ww_L.. Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent, 
print or shade goods mill preferred; or 
would consider card room; 30 years’ ex- 
perience in one of the South's best 
ehade mills. as carder and superintend- 
ent w. L. S.. care Textile Bulletin. 
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Textile Institute 
Spindleage 23,500,000 


The Cotton-Textile Institute made 
known that the following mills have 
become members of that organization 
since February Ist: 

Lisbon Spinning Co., Lisbon, Me. 
Patterson Mills Co., Roanoke Rap- 

ids, N. C. 

Southern Brighton Mills, Sharon, Ga. 
Graniteville Mig. Co., Graniteville, 

<n 
Sibley Mfg. Co. and Enterprise Mfg. 

Co., Augusta, Ga. 

Apponaug Mfg. Co., Kosciusko, 

Miss. 

Cotton Mills Products Co., Mobile, 

Ala. 

J. W. Sanders Cotton Mill, Magnolia, 

Miss. 

Cowikee Mills, Eufaula, Ala. 
Social Circle Cotton Mills, Social 

Circle, Ga. 

Globe Mills Co., Mt. Holly, N. C. 

Isaqueena Mills, Central, S. C. 

Courtenay Mig. Co., Newry, 5. C. 

Alice Mig. Co., Easley and Arial, 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Textile Mill Forms 
Labels, Bill Heads, 
Letter Heads, etc. 


To the wise use of our complete, modern equipment, 
which insures economy, we add the painstaking care of 
experienced craftsmen, careful supervision, prompt 
service, and a background of 


Over a Quarter Century of Knowing How 
Let Us Quote You on That Next Job 


Washburn Printing Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Printers of Southern Textile Bulletin 
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Amazon Cotton Mills, Thomasville, 
N. C. 

Balfour Mills, Balfour, N. C. 

Belton Mills, Belton, S. C. 

Athens Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga. 

Osage Mig. Co., Bessemer City, N.C. 

Mary Leila Cotton Mills, Greens- 
boro, Ga. 

Brooktford Mills, Brookford, N. C. 

Oconee Mfg. Co., Whitehall, Ga. 


Dallas Cotton Mills Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Appleton Co., Anderson, 5. C, 

Fountain Cotton Mills, Tarboro, 
N. C. 


Hart Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 
Magnolia Cotton Mills, Magnolia, 

Ark. 

Mexia Textile Mills, Mexia, Tex. 
Corriher Mills, Landis, N. C. 
Lincoln Mills of Ala., Huntsville. 

Ala. 

There are now 23,500,000 spindles 
represented in the Institute’s mem- 
bership. Many of the aforesaid mills 
are rejoining the Institute, having 
been members at some time since 
the organization’s formation in 1926. 


Glanzstoff Declares 
Dividends on Preferred 


The directors of American Glanz- 
stofi Corporation has declared to 
stockholders of record March 23, 
1934, payable April 1, 1934, a quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents per share 
on the $50 par value prior preferred 
stock, and also a dividend of $1.75 
on the $100 par value 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock, together with an addi- 
tional dividend of $14 per share on 
the 7 per cent preferred stock on ac- 
count of arreras. 


Textile Relations Board 
Hears Spartanburg Cases 


Spartanburg, S. C.—-The State 
Cotton Textile Industrial Relations 
Board was in session throughout Sat- 
urday at Saxon Mills, in the suburbs, 
to hear labor charges and complaints 
for Spartanburg County. 


H. H. Willis, of Clemson College, 
chairman of the board, announced 
that the proceedings were in the na- 
ture of executive sessions and that 
testimony given would be held secret, 
“because the best interests of labor 
will be served in that way.” 

More than a score of employees of 
various mills in this section were 
scheduled to be heard, it was stated, 
but the nature of their testimony 
was not avaiyable, as they were 
sworn to secrecy. The State board is 
composed of H. H. Willis, F. B. Rog- 
ers and J. E. Sirrine. 
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for quality fabrics 
USE HERMAS BRUSH & SHEARS 


There are over 3 times as many Hermas Brushes and Shears in 
operation as all others combined. The reasons for this leadership 
are two: 

1. The greater accuracy of machine work as compared 
with hand operations, resulting in higher, more uni- 
form production. 

2. The unique mechanical advantages of Hermas ma- 
chines (which put them im a class by themselves). 

No matter what type of fabric you are manufacturing, there is a 
Hermas machine that will do the work better, and faster—and 


save you from $50 to $200 a week. (The Hermas Automatic 


Brush and Shears don’t require any operator.) 


Write for free, descriptive folder. 


4-BLADE 


Fully Automatic 
» BRUSH 

& 
SHEARS 
Trim to within 1 foot of seams 


HERMAS MACHINE CO. 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R., Hawthorne, N. J. 


Southern Representatives: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


HUMIDIFIER TREATMENT 


FOR 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


WATER AND METAL TREATMENT 
FOR 
REMOVAL AND PREVENTION OF SCALE 
IN BOILERS 


FILTER GRAVEL 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


O ffice—Laboratories—Plant— Warehouse 


1122 SOUTH BOULEVARD 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
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Rings for 
Twisting Rayon 
last the longest! 


Cotton manufacturers shoul) avoid the 
"grief" of attempting to twist rayon on 
the usual flange-type ring. It will last only 
a few months. Use the vertical type ring 
and you will get better production and 
far longer ring life. The Auto-lubricated 
style ye gives the highest possible 
production. 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
R. CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 


Textile 
Chemicals 


For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 
Known by the 
Customers It 
Keeps 


We Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 
Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury Mass. 
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FIRST... 


OUTER COVER OF | 
HEAVY, GREEN 
COTTON BRAIDING 
AROUND WIRE ) 


THIRD...) 


INNER CORD GRIPS 
SCREW EYE-ALSO 


4 _LUBRICATES WIRE 
| WIRE CABLE = 


REINFORCEMENT 
_ FOR STRENGTH 


JACOBS GREEN WIRE 
Reinforced DOBBY CORD 


This is the cord that will not stretch nor break without 


warning—the wire cable center insures that. This is 


the cord that “the screw eve will not pull out of’— 
an inner core of cotton, inside the sheath of wire cables, 
Sull available grips and anchors the screw part “‘everlastingly.”’ This 
is the cord with the tough, heavy green braid outside 


JACOBS 
VERY BEST that defies wear and tear /onger. No wonder experienced 


and SPOT 
DOBBY CORDS 


if you find Jacobs 


Verybest Dobby 

Cord—(a plain E. H. JACOBS MFG. Co. 
woven spot cord) 
suited to your 


needs—you can still DANIELSON, CONN. 


get it. Ask “for 


prices. Established 1869 


weavers trust this cord and will use no other! 
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